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more than twenty years back, I used familiarly to call
him the Saint of Rationalism, a phrase  roughly and
partially expressing what  I now mean.      Of  all the
motives, stings, and stimulants that reach men through
their egoism in Parliament, no part could move or even
touch him.     His conduct and his language were, in this
respect, a sermon.    Again, though he was a philosopher,
he was not, I think, a man of crotchets.     He had, I
think, the good sense and practical  tact  of politics,
together with the high independent thought of a recluse.
I need not tell you," Mr. Gladstone adds, "that, for the
sake of the House of Commons at large, I rejoiced in his
advent, and deplored his disappearance.     He did us all
good.    In whatever party, whatever form of opinion, I
sorrowfully confess that such men are rare."    Other
judgments, however, are not equally complimentary to
Mill.    Some of his friends regretted his being in the
House for his own sake.    They thought that he was not
great enough there as compared with his standing in the
intellectual world.    He seemed to them to remain the
literary man, apart from the world   and   manners of
politics; and although his earnestness, his quick enthu-
siasm,  and the transparency of his  convictions were
readily acknowledged as impressive, there  was  some-
how in their mind more the desire for his success than
any feeling that the success had been won.    To the
Conservatives he was, of course, obnoxious;   but even
his political allies sometimes  must have repeated to
themselves the Tacitean maxim, Omnium consensu capax
imperil nisi imperassek      He  was  the natural leader
of Liberal thought;   not in the House, but out of it.
" Saint of Rationalism," however, in  Mr.  Gladstone's he goes," a translation of the
